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MANY students, probably most of 
them, have been advised again and 
again to read books and magazines; to 
form the habit of wide and selective 
reading. I should like to add my voice 
to the chorus of advice. But why should 
one read extensively? A good many rea- 
sons can be set forth. Here are a few: 
In times like the present when great 
dangers hang over the nation, each per- 
son should read for information. In 
that way alone can he acquire an under- 
standing of current issues, and the peo- 
ple of the country must have a broad 
understanding of public questions if the 
paths of wisdom are to be followed. 
Consistent and thoughtful reading is, 
therefore, a patriotic duty. 

Not only should we read in order to 
discharge our obligations as citizens, 
but we should read for personal inspira- 
tion—for ideas, for vision. 

If only we could meet and talk to the 
great men of today and the great men 
of the past! What a powerful stimulus 
to thought and action these conversa- 
tions would be! No one could possibly 
question their value. 

Of course we do not have the privilege 
of conversing daily with the great and 
wise, but we can come into contact with 
their ideas. We do this by reading their 
books. We thus become acquainted with 
the best they ever wrote in their most 
inspired moments. In a sense we may 
associate with the leaders of every land 
and of every epoch of history. 

No one can spend all his time con- 
versing (through books) with the great 
men of all time. But each one will do 
well to mix a little of the great and 
inspiring with the mediocre facts and 
ideas which come along with the as- 
sociations of our everyday lives. We 
should enjoy the friendships of those 
whom we meet face to face every day. 
But one should not exclude those con- 
versations with the wise and great which 
books may bring to us. 

We should read 
books for pleasure 
as well as facts and 
ideas. Each one can 
find reading which is 
enjoyable, even if 
not, of itself, very 
important. Many 
people spend much 
time with mystery 
stories. There are 
also books of ad- 
venture, of sports; 
. books on almost any 
subject. The habit of reading books 
is a good insurance against boredom. 
When you are ill, when you have leisure 
time on your hands, turn to books for 
company. They are excellent substitutes 
for firsthand experience. 

But if books are to render this great- 
est possible service to us they must be 
carefully selected. They cannot safely 
be picked up at random. Many which 
come from the printing presses are not 
worth reading. That is why intelligent 
selection is so essential if we are to 
make the best use of our time. 

The inexperienced student is not well 
prepared for the job of selection. He 
must derend largely upon book reviews, 
and the advice of well-informed people 
whom he knows. As one proceeds with 
his schoolwork he will be able to choose 
his reading more competently. 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS 
MARSHAL TITO, Yugoslavia’s Communist leader, wants to borrow money in the U. S. 
to finance industrial expansion in his country 


Tito Versus Moscow 


Yugoslav Leader Insists That He Is Genuine Communist, but 
His Rift with Soviet Union Continues to Grow 


NEW word, “Titoism,” is seen 
frequently in newspaper articles 
that deal with international affairs. 
This word refers to the policies of any 
individual or group who, like Marshal 
Tito of Yugoslavia, claims to be 
thoroughly Communist but refuses to 
obey the orders of Moscow. 
At present, Titoism does not have 
a very big following. Nearly all Com- 
munist countries and groups remain 
under Soviet domination. If Marshal 
Tito continues to succeed in defying 
Russia, however, his idea may spread. 
For the purpose of helping Yugo- 
slavia to get along outside the Soviet 
fold, our government recently decided 
to let a Pittsburgh firm sell that nation 
3 million dollars’ worth of equipment 
for a steel mill. U. S. officials ad- 
mitted that this decision was a “‘cal- 
culated risk.” There is a possibility 
that Yugoslavia eventually will go 
back, some way or other, under Soviet 
control. If this happens, any aid we 
have given her will strengthen the 
Moscow-dominated bloc of countries. 
But the 15-month-old rift between 
Stalin and Tito has grown more and 
more serious with the passage of time. 
It does nu. now seem likely that Russo- 
Yugoslav friendship can be easily 
restored. The Moscow group and the 
Yugoslav Communists have hurled un- 
forgettable insults at each other. 
What is the reason for this quarrel? 


Why has Yugoslavia so sharply broken 
away from the Soviet orbit? For an 
answer we must look back several 
years. 

During World War II, while German 
forces occupied Yugoslavia, there were 
within the nation two strong anti- 
Nazi resistance movements. One was 
led by Draja Mihailovitch, and the 
second was headed by Tito. The two 
Yugoslav forces carried on warfare 
against the Germans, but they also 
fought each other. As the war drew 
to a close, Tito gained the upper hand. 
He took control of Yugoslavia, set up 
a Communist government, and in 1946 
had Mihailovitch executed. 

Tito, a man with many years of 
experience in fighting for the Com- 
munist cause, was a close friend of 
Russia during the early postwar 
period. But in one important respect he 
differed from the Communist leaders 
in most other eastern European na- 
tions. He had not been placed in 
control of his country by force of 
Russian arms. Instead he had built 
a strong military organization and had 
won power for himself. by fighting 
against the Germans and against 
Mihailovitch. 

Being a Communist, he at first co- 
operated with the Soviet Union. 
However, he did not feel compelled to 
do so. Eventually he disagreed with 

(Concluded on page 2) 








New Homes for 


U. S. Families 


Housing Act of 1949 Provides 
for Low-Rent Dwellings and 
Slum-Clearance Plan 


» hundreds of cities throughout the 
nation, preliminary plans are being 
drawn up for extensive housing and 
slum-clearance projects. Local hous- 
ing boards are already established in 
more than 700 communities, and others 
are being formed daily. 

Stimulating this nation-wide activ- 
ity is an important piece of legisla- 
tion, enacted by Congress earlier this 
summer. Known as the Housing Act 
of 1949, it provides for extensive fed- 
eral financial aid to local communities 
in slum clearance and in the construc- 
tion and operation of low-rent dwell- 
ings. 

The law also makes funds available 
for‘ improving farm homes, and sets 
up a housing-research program. Dur- 
ing the next 30 years, the measures 
authorized by the Housing Act are 
expected to cost the U. S. government 
from 9 to 12 billion dollars. 

The decision to carry out this pro- 
gram is the most drastic step our gov- 
ernment has yet taken to help solve 
one of America’s most troublesome 
problems—that of finding adequate 
living quarters for the nation’s people. 
The problem, though particularly seri- 
ous since the war, became prominent 
in the 1930’s when the depression vir- 
tually stopped home building. It was 
intensified during World War II when 
most construction materials were chan- 
neled into defense plants and training 
camps ‘or the armed forces. 

Thus, when the war ended, there 
had been only a comparatively small 
number of new homes erected during 
the previous 15-year period. Many 
existing’ dwellings had become badly 
“run down.” During the same time, 
the population of the United Statcs 
had increased by about 20 million. 
The result was that several million 

(Concluded on page 6) 

















FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPA 


HOUSING continues to be a leading 
problem in our country 
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MAP FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


YUGOSLAVIA is one of the largest of the Balkan nations 


Yugoslavia 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Russia on how Yugoslavia’s economic 
problems should be tackled. Moscow 
officials wanted Yugoslavia to remain 
chiefly a producer of food and raw 
materials, and to buy her manufac- 
tured products from other sections of 
the Soviet-controlled “empire.” 

Tito, on the other hand, wanted his 
' country to stress the development of 


It is generally believed that Tito’s 
sizable military forces would give a 
good aecount of themselves in case an 
armed attack were made on Yugo- 
slavia. If necessary, they could retreat 
to the mountains and wage the same 
type of guerrilla warfare that both 
Tito and Mihailovitch used effectively 
during World War II. 

Whether Moscow is ready and will- 
ing to begin an actual war with Yugo- 
slavia is hard to determine. Many 
observers fear that such a conflict 
would develop into a world war. More 


Bank, an_ international financial 
agency, in order to improve Yugoslav 
industries. He has also asked to 
borrow 25 million dollars from the 
United States for the purchase of 
mining equipment. The loan from 
America, if granted, will probably 
be repaid with shipments of copper 
and other metals. 

If Tito manages to survive in spite 
of Cominform hostility, and if he con- 
tinues to obtain profitable trade ar- 
rangements with non-Communist coun- 
tries, his revolt against Moscow may 


manufacturing industries. Another likely than a direct attack, however, spread. There are indications that 
point of dispute was that Tito did is the possibility of Russia’s trying some Communist leaders in other 
not take farm land away from private to stir up a revolt against Tito within eastern European nations resent 


owners rapidly enough to suit Moscow. 

The disagreement was made public 
during the summer of 1948. The 
Cominform, international association 
of Moscow-controlled Communists, 
bitterly denounced Marshal Tito and 
his government. Tito replied with 
angry words of his own. Since that 
time, the situation has grown more and 
more tense. 

A few weeks ago Yugoslavia did 
express her willingness to seek a 
settlement. At the same time, though, 
she stated emphatically that the Yu- 
goslav people have no intention of 
letting anyone “interfere in their in- 
ternal affairs.” 

It is reported that Tito is in a fairly 
good position to continue holding out 
against Russian pressure. He has 
built an administration and a military 
force that appear thoroughly loyal to 
him. He has dealt mercilessly with 
Communists who favor Moscow. Large 
numbers of these “Stalinists,” it is 
reported, have been executed. Many 
others have fled in terror to Italy, even 
though they know that the Italian 
government is strongly anti-Com- 
munist. 

In an effort to strengthen his posi- 
tion and popularity, moreover, Tito has 
traveled throughout Yugoslavia—a na- 
tion of about 16 million people, cover- 
ing a little more territory than does 
Wyoming. The dictator has made 
numerous speeches, and has talked 
informally with the residents of many 
towns and villages. 


Yugoslavia. 

The Russo-Yugoslavia rift has 
already had some important effects on 
the international scene. For instance, 
Yugoslavia has stopped helping the 
Greek rebels, who are largely Com- 
munists of the Moscow brand. It is 
reported that Greek Communist 
fighters, when pursued by government 
forces, are no longer able to escape 
across the Yugoslav border. Yugo- 
slavia, along with Albania and Bul- 
garia, had long been accused of giving 
aid to the Greek rebels. 


Trade Restrictions 


In an effort to weaken Tito, Comin- 
form countries have put tight restric- 
tions on trade with Yugoslavia. Ac- 
cording to Yugoslav officials, those 
nations have cut off all their sales of 
military equipment to the Tito gov- 
ernment. 

To make up, in part at least, for 
her loss of commerce with the eastern 
European countries, Yugoslavia has 
signed trade agreements with non- 
Communist nations, including Bel- 
gium, Britain, India, Italy, Pakistan, 
and Switzerland. Another important 
deal with the west was her purchase 
of an American-made steel mill, which 
we have already mentioned. In most 
of her commercial pacts with the out- 
side world, Yugoslavia agrees to send 
raw materials—particularly copper 
and other minerals—abroad in ex- 
change for manufactured items. 

Tito wants a loan from the World 


Soviet domination. In eastern Ger- 
many a “Free Communist” party al- 





ready has been organized and has an- 
nounced its support of the Tito re- 
gime. 

Tito and his followers, it must be 
remembered, are not likely to become 
genuinely friendly toward democratic 
countries. Tito’s government is defi- 
nitely Communist, even though it 
does not obey Moscow. Many Yugo- 
slav industries have been completely 
taken over by the government, and a 
movement is under way to set up col- 
lective farms like those found in 
Russia. 


A “Police State” 


Tito has used his dreaded secret 
police ruthlessly against anti-Com- 
munist opponents as well as against 
“Stalinists.” The average American 
would not enjoy living under Tito’s 
regime any more than he would enjoy 
living under Stalin’s. Yugoslavia’s 
trade agreements with non-Communist 
nations do not necessarily mean that 
Tito likes the democracies’ political 
systems, or that they like his. 

Nevertheless, Americans are inclined 
to applaud Tito’s efforts to resist 
Soviet domination. There is, of 
course, some fear that the Russo- 
Yugoslav dispute will lead to a general 
world conflict. But the prevailing 
belief is that a splitting of the Com- 
munist bloc of countries weakens 
Russia and therefore actually reduces 
the danger of war. American ap- 
plause for the present Yugoslav gov- 
ernment is given mainly, as Shake- 
speare might have said, “not because 
we love Tito more, but because we love 
Moscow less.” 

It is impossible to determine how 
far-reaching Tito’s “revolt” will be. 
What will happen in even the immedi- 
ate future is highly uncertain. 
Changes can occur very suddenly in 
dictatorships, such as Russia and 
Yugoslavia. One cannot say, for in- 
stance, what turn events would take 
if Tito were assassinated. Another 
possibility which must not be com- 
pletely overlooked is that of a recon- 
ciliation between Stalin and Tito. At 
present, though, renewed friendship 
appears remote. 





WIDE WORLD 


YOUNG PEOPLE of Yugoslavia carry a picture of Marshal Tito in a political parade 
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Sawyer Tobin 


President Truman’s Present Cabinet Advisers 


These Officials Head the Nine Federal Administrative Departments 


ESCRIBED below are the present 

members of President Truman’s 
cabinet. These nine men head the 
principal administrative departments 
of the U. S. government, and act as 
advisers to the President. 

Dean Acheson, 56, Secretary of 
State, is a native of Connecticut. A 
lawyer by profession, he once served 
as private secretary to U. S. Supreme 
Court Justice Louis Brandeis. In later 
years he held important positions in 
the Treasury Department and in the 
State Department. Acheson became 
Secretary of State in 1949. 

The State Department, which he 
heads, conducts our relations with for- 
eign countries. It has a large staff of 
employees both in this country and 
abroad. 

John Snyder, 54, Secretary of the 
Treasury, is a former Missouri banker 
and has long been a friend of Presi- 
dent Truman. Soon after Truman 
moved up to the nation’s highest office, 
he called upon Snyder to advise him on 
money matters. Later he put Snyder 
in charge of the Treasury. 

This department makes our coins 
and paper money, collects taxes, and 
pays the government’s bills. Its chief 
has an important role in determin- 
ing federal financial policies. 

Louis Johnson, 58, Secretary of De- 
fense, was born in Virginia. During 
his long career as a lawyer he has had 


connections with a number of impor- 
tart business firms. As Assistant Sec- 
retary of War at the time World War 
II began, he played a big part in the 
strengthening of our military forces. 
Jonson took his present job early this 
year. 

The Department of Defense, which 
he directs, contains the Army, the 
Navy and Marines, and the Air Force. 
Until 1947 these fighting forces had 
two separate departments—War and 
Navy. 

J. Howard McGrath, 46, Attorney 
General, has long been active in poli- 
tics. He has been a U. S. District 
Attorney, Governor of Rhode Island, 
a United States Senator, and chair- 
man of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. He took over the top jo» in 
the Justice Department—that of At- 
torney General—just last month. 

McGrath advises government offi- 
cials on legal questions. The Justice 
Department includes the celebrated 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
whose “G-men” track down violators 
of federal laws. 

Jesse Donaldson, 64, Postmaster 
General, has been in the postal service 
for about 40 years. He is the first 
person in recent history to work his 
way up through the ranks and become 
head of the U. S. Post Office Depart- 
ment. Donaldson is a native of the 


‘state of Illinois. 


As Postmaster General, he is in 
charge of the world’s biggest business 
—the handling of the U. S. mail. He 
also directs the United States postal 
savings system, which is one of the 
world’s largest banks. 

Julius Krug, 41, Secretary of the 
Interior, is the youngest member of 
the cabinet. Known as an expert on 
electric power, he has been in govern- 


PHOTOS BY HME 
Vice President 
Barkley 


President 
Truman 


ment service for a number of years. 

The Department of the Interior has 
charge of national parks and other 
lands belonging to the United States 
government. It seeks to conserve such 
natural resources as coal and oil, makes 
safety rules for mines, undertakes 
irrigation projects, and looks after 
Indian welfare. 

Charles Brannan, 46, Secretary of 
Agriculture, has served the U. S. gov- 
ernment since 1935. He became head 





of the Department of Agriculture last 
year. Brannan practiced law in his 
home state of Colorado before becom- 
ing a federal official. 

His department helps to develop 
better farming methods and to keep 
farmers informed about them. It also 
administers crop price-support pro- 
grams. 

Charles Sawyer, 62, Secretary of 
Commerce, is an attorney who for a 
long time took an active part in busi- 
ness and politics in his native state of 
Ohio. For a while he served as am- 
bassador to Belgium and to Luxem- 
bourg. 

The Commerce Department aids in- 
dustry in many ways. Through the 
Census Bureau, it provides statistics 
on every aspect of American life. Its 
Patent Office protects inventors. Its 
Bureau of Standards aids manufac- 
turers by making scientific tests of 
all kinds of materials and devices. 

Maurice Tobin, 48, Secretary of La- 
bor, was for many years active in 
Massachusetts politics. He served as 
a member of the legislature, mayor of 
Boston, and governor of the state. 

As Secretary of Labor, he has a 
tough assignment. His department 
checks on the enforcement of labor 
laws and seeks to help in settling in- 
dustrial disputes. It maintains spe- 
cial bureaus to look after the welfare 
of women and children. 


Exchanging Letters At Home and Abroad 


in America have as much trouble learn- 


I should like to see trade between na- 
tions increased. If we exchange goods 
with other countries, we are strengthen- 
ing the forces of peace. If we build 
barriers against world trade, we are 
creating conditions that may lead to 
war. 

MILDRED SCHREIBER, 
Selah, Washington 


* * * 


We Austrians have a long way to go 
before our country will be happy and 
prosperous again. Our holidays are still 
joyous occasions but we do not have 
many essential things. 

A great many students in Austria 
learn English but they find it a difficult 
language. Is it possible that students 


Students who wish to correspond with youths in foreign countries should 
fill out this form and send it, along with a self-addressed, stamped enve- 
lope and 50 cents in postal note or money order (not coin), to the Inter- 
National Friendship League, Inc., 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston 8, 





Massachusetts. 


PLEASE PRINT IN INK 


Name 


- - > 
ing German? ANNA WALLI, 


Linz, Austria 
* * * 


I am in favor of an arms program for 
Europe. If we — our allies to become 
strong militarily, they will be in a posi- 
tion to resist Russian aggression. If we 
fail to give assistance to our friends, we 
may eventually be drawn into a very 
costly war. 

Nancy McC.ure, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Because there is a growing shortage of 
natural resources in the United States, 
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I should like to make two proposals. One 
is that the government finance a pro- 
gram to find and develop new resources. 
The second is that we try to create 
synthetic products to replace those re- 
sources that are being rapidly used up. 

CYNTHIA DEDEKIND, 

West Lawn, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


_ Japan has had quite a hard time of 
it since the war but it is slowly re- 
building its ruined cities and improv- 
ing its general economic situation. The 
people of my country are very grateful 
for the help we have received from the 
United States. Without this assistance, 
we would not have progressed as far 
as we have. 

HirosH1 KuME, 

Tokyo, Japan 


* * * 


During the blockade of Berlin, the 
people of the Western occupation zones 
suffered a good deal. The airlift was 
unable to bring in much coal and wood, 
so we were continually cold and had 
very little electricity. Thanks to the 
Western powers, however, the blockade 
has been lifted and the Russians have 
been unable to take over all of Berlin. 

LISELOTTE THURLE, 
Berlin, Germany 


* * * 


I am very much in favor of your 
“Letters Abroad” project. By means of 
correspondence between young le in 
America and young people in ot eoun- 
tries, we will create international under- 
standing and help preserve world peace. 


I also think that, by writing letters to 
friends abroad, we will be encouraging 
foreign nations to practice the ways of 
democracy rather than try other sy :!ems 
of government. 
CLARENCE PRINGLE, 
Middletown, Ohio 











Some time ago, a noted commentator 
said that the North Atlantic Alliance 
replaces the United Nations as a means 
of preventing war. I disagree. I believe 
that the UN ean accomplish much more 
for peace than the Atlantic Alliance. It 
is far larger than the latter organization 
and it has the support of millions of 
people all over the world. 

Mary ANN JENSEN, 
Hartington, Nebraska 


* * * 


(Address your correspondence to the 
Letter Column of THE AMERICAN Of- 
SERVER, 1733 K Street, N. W., Washing~ 
ton 6, D. C.) 
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A UNITED NATIONS BUILDING goes up in New York City. The Secretariat, or 


“office force,” 


Congressional Holiday 


The House of Representatives at 
present is on a “vacation.” It decided, 
on August 26, to “go home” for a few 
weeks and to return to the Capital 
September 21. 

The lower chamber of Congress 
adopted a “holiday” resolution because 
it has taken action on almost all the 
measures submitted to it during the 
current session. The Senate, on the 
other hand, still has a number of 
proposals to consider. For instance, 
as we go to press, it has not taken 
action on bills providing for foreign 
military aid, or extension of the 
reciprocal trade program, or the ap- 
propriation of the necessary funds for 
government activities. All these 
measures have already been acted upon 
by the lower chamber. 

As is required by law, the House 
asked the Senate to approve its taking 
a vacation but the latter body refused. 
A large number of Republican Sena- 
tors, together with many Democrats, 
insisted that the House remain in 
session until the entire Congress could 
adjourn for the year. 

The Representatives are away from 
Washington as a result of a parlia- 


mentary maneuver. The chamber 
adopted a resolution authorizing a 
series of three-day recesses until 


September 21. In the meantime, only 
a handful of Congressmen need be 
present when the two weekly sessions 
required by law in such a situation 
are held. The remainder have gone 
home to “recover” from the Washing- 
ton heat and to see their friends and 
constituents. 


Britain Needs Dollars 


The British are finding it increas- 
ly difficult to solve their financial 
ais. They have cut the amount of 
goods they are buying from the United 
States, but they are still spending a 
larger number of dollars than they are 
receiving from sales to our country. 
The government in London is taking 
a number of steps to increase its 
dollar supply. It is trying to reduce 
the cost of operating many govern- 
ment agencies and it is encouraging 
industry to increase the volume of its 
output. In these ways, British finan- 


of the organization will occupy the structure shown in the foreground. 


cial leaders believe that they will save 
money and have more goods to sell to 
the United States, thus obtaining more 
dollars from us. 

The United States, for its part, is 
trying to help Great Britain find the 
means of securing additional dollars, 
but it is generally felt that the British 
must do a large part of the job them- 
selves. It is believed that one of the 
reasons for the present dollar shortage 
in Britain is that, regardless of their 
quality, the prices of many British 
products are too high. In consequence, 
the British find it difficult to sell their 
merchandise to American customers. 


Defense Inquiry 


As a result of a recent congressional 
inquiry, Secretary of Defense Louis 
Johnson and Secretary of the Air 
Force W. Stuart Symington have been 
cleared of charges that they were 
guilty of favoritism in selecting the 
B-36 as our principal long-range 
bomber. The inquiry proved that the 
two military leaders favored the B-36 
because of the plane’s merits and not 
because of any business connections 
they had in private life. 

The House Armed Services Com- 
mittee conducted the investigation. Its 


hearings brought out that the Air 
Force prefers the B-36 to other 
bombers because it can attack almost 
any target in the world. Several Air 
Force generals testified that they were 
at first skeptical about the merits of 
the big plane but that they finally 
became convinced of its great military 
value. 

According to other testimony at the 
hearings, it was brought out that the 
“ugly rumors” against Johnson and 
Symington had been spread by a civi- 
lian employee of the Navy Department. 
The latter admitted that his charges 
were unfounded, but he asserted that 
a study should be made anyway of the 
merits of the B-36. He said that the 
six-engine bomber is not as good as it 
is said to be. 

The investigating committee has in- 
dicated that it ma# conduct hearings 
on the military worth of the B-36. 
High Navy officers, it is known, ques- 
tion some of the arguments made for 
the plane. They contend that there is 
at least one fighter plane which can 
intercept the B-36 at its maximum 
altitude and thus can prevent the 
bomber from reaching its destination. 


Highest Incomes Yet 


According to the Department of 
Commerce, the individual income of 
Americans last year was the highest 
in our history. The average person 


earned a total of $1,410, or 7 per cent. 


more than he made in 1947. 

The largest individual earnings 
were reported in New York State, 
where the average person received 
$1,891 in wages, salaries, and other 
forms of compensation. The second 
highest—$1,817—w as reported in 
Illinois. Montana was third on the 
list, with $1,719. 

The Commerce Department says that 
the states with the lowest incomes last 
year were located in the South, but 
these have been slowly gaining on the 
rest of the country. Mississippi re- 
ported the smallest amount earned— 
$758—but this is larger than the 
average individual income has ever 
been in that state. 

The greatest increase in income last 
year took place in such Central states 
as Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan, 
where farmers received unusually high 
prices for their products and industrial 
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Figures from the National Safety Council show that chances 


of being killed in an automobile accident are much greater at high than at low speeds. 


Drive carefully! 


workers made good wages. In New 
England and the Far West, people 
continued to receive fairly high in- 
comes but these did not show as rapid 
a rise as those in other sections of 
the nation. 

There were two states last year in 
which the average income was less than 
the amount earned in 1947. These 
were Kansas and North Dakota. 


Radio Controversy 


The recent decision of the Federal 
Communications Commission to pro- 
hibit radio and television stations from 
broadcasting “giveaway” programs is 
meeting with sharp opposition from in- 
dustry officials. Radio executives 
charge that the commission has no 
power to make such a ruling. They 
assert that “giveaway” programs pro- 
vide a wholesome form of entertain- 





RADIO GIVEAWAYS may soon cease to 
bring the kind of joy this young woman, 
Ann Notre of Union City, New Jersey, 
registered when she hit the jackpot on 
“Hollywood Calling” 


ment which the public is entitled to 
enjoy without interference from a 
government agency. 

The FCC says that it made its 
decision after having received from 
listeners complaints that giveaway 
shows have no entertainment value 
whatever and merely take the place of 
worthwhile musical and dramatic pro- 
grams. The commission states, fur- 
thermore, that certain of these pro- 
grams violate national laws against 
lotteries and gambling. 

The FCC ruling is scheduled to go 
into effect October 1, but it is con- 
sidered doubtful whether any give- 
away programs will be taken off the 
air on that date. Radio and television 
station owners are planning to bring 
the case to court and to seek to have 
the order declared invalid. Until a 
judicial decision is reached, radio and 
TV stations will presumably be free 
to continue the various programs they 
are now broadcasting. 


Greek War 


Officials of the Greek National gov- 
ernment say that the civil war in their 
country may end in the not too distant 
future. Just a few days ago, govern- 
ment troops won an important victory 
over the Communist insurgents in the 
mountains of northwestern Greece. 
They killed a large number of rebels 
and captured many more. 

Numerous American and_ other 
foreign observers agree with the Greek 
government’s opinion. They point out 
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that, until recently, the Greek Com- 
munists received a great deal of mili- 
tary supplies from Yugoslavia. Then 
the Communists decided to ally them- 
selves with Russia in its dispute with 
Marshal Tito. As a result, the Yugo- 
slav government is no longer sending 
equipment and ammunition to the 
Greek rebels. 

It is also pointed out that the aid 
we have been giving to Greece has 
been of enormous value in strengthen- 
ing the government’s forces. The 
latter have been so successful in recent 
months that the size of the rebel army 
is now only 17,000, whereas it was 
30,000 a year ago. The government’s 
troops now number 197,000. 


Efficiency Drive 


The government is making progress 
in reorganizing agencies and depart- 
ments in its executive branch. Most 
of the changes that are taking place 
were recommended by the Hoover 
Commission earlier this year. The 
plan is being carried out in this way: 

President Truman, from time to 
time, recommends certain changes and 
mergers in government agencies which 
he thinks will make them more effi- 
cient and less costly to operate. If 
neither House vetoes his suggestions 
within 60 days, they are put into 
operation. 

So far, Congress has approved a 
number of recommendations made by 
the President. Quite a few govern- 
ment agencies are already being 
streamlined and modernized. It is 
hoped that the changes will enable 
them to do their work better and 
more cheaply, thus saving money for 
the nation’s taxpayers. 

Congress has vetoed only one of 
President Truman’s_ reorganization 
plans. This was the proposal to set 
up a Department of Welfare with a 
Secretary who would be a member of 
the President’s Cabinet. 

The new department would have in- 
cluded the U. S. Public Health Service, 
the Social Security Administration, 
the Office of Education, and other 
“welfare” agencies. Many lawmakers, 
in voting against this plan, wanted 
the Public Health Service to remain 
independent. 


Young Golf Stars 


Gay Brewer of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, and Marlene Bauer of Los 
Angeles, California, are the nation’s 
top junior golfers as the result of 
tournament victories earlier this sum- 
mer. Competing with other boys in 
his age group, Gay won the U. S. 


YOUNG CHAMPIONS—Marlene Bauer of 
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20TH CENTURY-FOX 


“ATHER WAS A FULLBACK” stars Fred MacMurray as a harried football coach 


championship in play at Washington, 
D. C., while Marlene triumphed in the 
national girls’ tournament at Phila- 
delphia. 

A shy, serious youth of 17, Brewer 
had won five junior and schoolboy 
tournaments this year before his vic- 
tory in national competition. He av- 
eraged slightly over 72 strokes a round 
during national tourney play. One of 
the strongest parts of his game is his 
smooth putting. 

In winning the girls’ championship 
the first time that such an event has 
ever been held, 15-year-old Marlene 
Bauer scored a 77 on her final round. 
Her driving power off the tee was de- 
veloped through constant practice on 
her father’s golf range. 


Middle East 


A special UN committee is making 
a survey of the economic situation in 
the Middle East. It is attempting to 
discover ways in which Syria, Jordan, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Egypt, and Israel can 
increase their agricultural and indus- 
trial production and thus be in a posi- 
tion to absorb the 900,000 Arabs who 
fied from Palestine during the recent 
war there. 

The committee was_ recently ap- 
pointed by Trygve Lie, Secretary 
General of the UN. It is considered 
by many as evidence that the UN con- 
ference on Palestine at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, has thus far failed to 
make any progress in settling the dif- 
ferences between the Jews and Arabs. 
The latter has been meeting for sev- 
eral months but such questions as the 
relocation of the Arab refugees and 
the territorial borders between Israel 
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Los Angeles, California, and Gay Brewer 


and her Arab neighbors remain un- 
solved. 

The head of the survey committee 
is Gordon Clapp, chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Clapp 
was picked for the job because of his 
experience with irrigation problems 
and the general question of water sup- 
ply. 

If the five Arab countries and 
Israei can be shown how they can step 
up their production, especially of food- 
stuffs, it is believed that they may be 
more ready than they now are to agree 
on the refugee question. As it is, 
officials of Israel insist that they are 
in no position to take back a large 
number of the Arabs who fied their 
homes when fighting broke out. The 
Arabs argue that the refugees have 
every moral and legal right to return 
to their homes in Israeli territory. 
The problem is a difficult one. 


A Hot Summer! ° 


Although cool weather is coming 
to most sections of the United States, 
many people still have fresh memories 
of the heat waves that engulfed the 
greater part of the nation this sum- 
mer. Most areas suffered from un- 
usually high temperatures, and some 
regions had severe and prolonged 
droughts. 

The droughts occurred mainly in the 
Northeast and the Mid-West, reducing 
the size of the harvest of certain crops 
but not affecting others. There was, 
for a time, a great deal of rain in the 
South but there it had an unfavorable 
effect on the growing of cotton, which 
becomes rank when it is wet for too 
long. 

Parts of Europe also experienced 
unusual weather this summer. In 
Great Britain, for instance, there was 
a drought in June and July and the 
production of some crops was less than 
it was in 1948. 

In Latin America, on the other hand, 
the weather was about normal in al- 
most every country except Argentina. 
In that nation, there was a severe cold 
spell in July—just when the United 
States was suffering its greatest heat 
wave, 


Football Comedy 


The current football season serves 
as the setting for an amusing comedy 
produced by 20th Century-Fox. The 
picture is called “Father Was a Full- 


Maureen O’Hara, Betty Lynn and 
Rudy Vallee. 

MacMurray is a football coach in the 
picture but he is not proving too suc- 
cessful in the job. His team has been 
losing game after game and both the 
student body and the alumni arg 
greatly disappointed. 

MacMurray also has plenty of 
trouble at home. His daughter, Betty 
Lynn, wants to go out on dates but 
just can’t seem to acquire many boy 
friends. As a result, she is something 
of a “problem child” for her parents 
and causes many worried family con- 
ferences about her future. 

The movie, of course, has a happy 
ending. Betty succeeds in getting a 
story of hers published in a big maga- 
zine and she suddenly becomes quite 
popular. MacMurray keeps his job 
when a promising football player from 
a neighboring town decides to attend 
his college. 

Rudy Valley, who is the “villain” 
of the piece, nevertheless provides 
many laughs. He plays the head of 
the alumni association who conducts 
a losing battle to have MacMurray 
fired from his job. 

—By DAviD BEILEs. 
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She: “The two things I can cook best 
are apple dumplings and meat loaf.” 

He: “Which one is this?” 

* * * 

Teacher: “What is cowhide used for 
principally?” 

Johnny: “To help hold the cow to- 
gether.” 























BREGER IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“Shove me around a little, will you? 
I want to test this dog I just bought.” 


Senior Partner: “Have you seen the 
cashier this morning?” 

Junior Partner: “Yes. He came in 
without his mustache and asked for a 
railroad timetable.” 


* * * 


Mr. Wrangle: “Why does a woman 
say she’s been shopping when she hasn’t 
bought a thing?” 

Mrs. Wrangle: “Why does a man say 
he’s been fishing when he hasn’t caught 
a thing?” 


* * * 


“What did you mean telling your boy 
friend that I was deaf and dumb?” 
“I didn’t say deaf.” 


* * * 


Grandma: “Would you like to go to the 
carnival and ride on the merry-go- 
round?” 

Little Girl: “I don’t mind if it would 
amuse you.” 


* * * 
The Congressman’s wife was startled. 


“T think there’s a robber in the house, 
dear.” 


of Lexington, Kentucky, hold top teen-age golf honors. Brewer receives a trophy in 


“Impossible. In the Senate, yes. In 
the picture on the right. 


back” and stars Fred MacMurray, the House, never.” 
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U. S. Housing 


(Concluded from page 1) 


families were “doubling up,” while 
many others were living in substand- 
ard dwellings. 

Since 1945 private builders have 
been constructing new homes at a 
rapid pace. As a result of their efforts, 
the housing picture is much brighter 
than it was four years ago. However, 
rising prices during the past decade 
have put the cost of most new homes 
far beyond the reach of low-income 
families. It is to this group of the 
population that the major part of the 
Housing Act of 1949 is directed. 

The new law goes farther than any 
previous legislation in committing our 
government to see that its citizens are 
adequately housed. Since the Hous- 
ing Act is expected to bring about big 
changes over the next few years, it is 
well te examine its provisions in some 
detail and see how communities and 
individuals can expect to benefit. 

A vital part of the act deals with 
slum clearance. Over a period of five 
years the U. S. government will pro- 
vide up to 1% billion dollars to help 
communities rid themselves of blighted 


+ areas, unfit for habitation. 


Behind Congress’ decision to make 
war on slums is the belief that these 
crowded, unhealthful neighborhoods 
retard the development of good citizen- 
ship and thus harm not only individ- 
uals and local communities but also 
the entire nation. 

How may a city get federal aid in 
clearing its slums? First of all, the 
city government, if it has not already 
done so, must set up a local agency to 
supervise the work. Established in 
accordance with local and state laws, 
this organization will be a part of the 
local government. 

After deciding what slums are to be 
cleared, the agency must get its plans 
approved by the Housing and Home 


- Finance Administration, a branch of 


the federal government in Washing- 
ton. The redeveloping agency may 


; then apply for a federal loan to enable 


it to carry out its program. These 
funds, used for buying and tearing 
down the slums, must be paid back 
eventually by the local community. 

After tenants of the slum dwellings 
have been provided with adequate 
quarters elsewhere, the dilapidated 
buildings are torn down by private 
contractors who are hired by the re- 
developing agency. The agency may 
then dispose of the cleared property 
in any of a number of ways. 

For example, the land may be sold to 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOME BUILDERS 


BUILDERS all over the country are trying to bring down the costs of erecting homes. The house pictured above was carefully 
constructed in Portland, Oregon, to sell for $7750. 


private buyers, it may be used as the 
site of a public-housing project, or it 
may be made into a city park. 

If the cost of obtaining and clearing 
the slum area is more than can be 
acquired from the re-sale of the land— 
as is likely to be the case—the federal 
government will reimburse the rede- 
veloping agency for two-thirds of the 
loss. The local community will have 
to incur the rest of the loss. 


Low-Rent Dwellings 


Another important provision of the 
Housing Act is that which provides for 
the construction of 810,000 low-rent 
dwelling units over the next six years. 
The federal government will aid loca? 
agencies in building the projects, and 
will then contribute up to 308 million 
dollars a year for a long period to 
help pay the rent of tenants. 

A low-rent housing program, oper- 
ated with financial assistance from the 
federal government, is not entirely 
new. A program of this nature was 
authorized in 1937. Under that legis- 
lation, about 192,000 dwellings have 
been provided in 268 localities. Ex- 
perience gained in this program is ex- 
pected to be valuable in carrying out 
the 1949 public-housing measure. 

To participate in the public-housing 
program, a city must have a local hous- 
ing agency under state law. Some 
states permit the same agency that 
handles slum clearance to supervise 
public housing; other states demand 
that separate agencies be set up. Many 
cities already have housing agencies, 
set up under the 1987 law. Forty-two 
states have laws permitting the estab- 


lishment of public-housing agencies. 


Once a local housing agency is set 
up, it makes plans for a low-rent proj- 
ect and gets the approval of the Public 
Housing Administration, a branch of 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency in Washington. Actual con- 
struction is done by private builders 
who are hired by the local housing 
agency. 

While the federal government may 
lend funds to get a project started, 
each housing agency is expected to 
borrow money locally—by selling bonds 
—to carry out the construction pro- 
gram. 

The principal financial contribution 
of the federal government comes later, 
for, once the building is finished, the 
federal government helps pay the rent 
of the low-income tenants. The sum 
it pays is the difference between the 
unit’s operating cost and the rent that 
the low-income families can afford. 
The payments continue for 40 years. 

The local housing agency operates 
the low-rent project and decides which 
families are to be admitted as ten- 
nants. Only families with incomes 
below a certain level will be admitted. 
That level varies according to the 
locality. In existing low-rent projects, 
the yearly income limits for the ad- 
mission of medium-sized families av- 
erage about $1,950. 

It is required that rents, which are 
determined by the local agencies, be 
set at a level 20 per cent lower than 
in comparable privately owned dwell- 
ings in the same area. In existing 
public-housing units, rents average 
close to $30 a month. Such projects 
are exempt from local taxes. 

Still another part of the Housing 
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HOME BUILDING AND SLUM CLEARANCE are being speeded under the Housing Act of 1949, The chart above shows the number 
homes erected during key years since 1925. 


of 


Act concerns farm dwellings. The 
federal government will provide 325 
million dollars in loans and grants for 
improving farm buildings. Most of 
this sum is for loans to farmers who 
are unable to borrow money elsewhere. 
In certain cases outright grants are 
made. Farmers who wish to take part 
in the program may make application 
at the local county office of the Farm- 
ers Home Administration, a bureau of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

These provisions of the recent law 
should do much toward improving 
the housing situation for low-income 
families. However, many middle-in- 
come families are beset by housing 
troubles, too. Included in this group 
are those people who have too large 
an income to live in public-housing 
projects, but who do not have sufficient 
income to buy the homes they desire 
at today’s price levels. 


Research Program 


The new housing law offers little 
immediate aid to middle-income fami- 
lies. It does, however, set up a re- 
search program to investigate ways 
of lowering home-building costs. New 
methods and new materials will be 
studied. 

In the long run, this program may 
make houses cheaper for the middle- 
income groups, but Congress is also 
considering action to help these fami- 
lies immediately. Late last month, the 
House of Representatives approved a 
bill that would make it easier than 
at present for people to borrow money 
to build and improve homes. The gov- 
ernment would go a long way toward 
insuring these loans, thus making 
private lenders more willing than now 
to provide money for housing pur- 
poses. It remains to be seen whether 
the Senate will pass this measure. 

Meanwhile, private building is con- 
tinuing at a near-record clip. It is 
expected that close to 900,000 new 
dwelling units will be started by pri- 
vate builders during 1949. Many of the 
900,000 will, of course, be finished 
during the year. 

Since a Congressional committee 
has stated that we need at least 1,300,- 
000 new homes annually for the next 
12 years, it can be seen that America 
is likely to have housing “pains” for 
some time to come. However, the con- 
tinued efforts of private builders 
coupled with the measures authorized 
by the Housing Act of 1949 are ex- 
pected, during the next few years, to 
help a great deal in making America 
a better housed nation. 
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Your Vocabulary 














The italicized words in the sentences 
below appeared in recent issues of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Match each 
italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
to be found on page 8, column 4. 


1. We made tentative (ten’tuh-tiv) 
plans for the day. (a) final (b) sev- 
eral (c) temporary (d) interesting. 


2. She found herself in a strange 
dilemma (di-lém’uh). (a) argument 
(b) predicament (c) hallway (d) in- 
stitution. 


8. There is no panacea (pan’uh-sé’- 
uh) for their difficulties. (a) reason 
(b) hope (c) excuse (d) cure-all. 


4. She seemed reluctant (ré-luck’- 
tant) to discuss the matter. (a) un- 
willing (b) anxious (c) ready (d) 
happy. 


5. They found an acute (4-kit’) 
housing shortage in the town. (a) 
slight (b) unexpected (c) critical 
(d) temporary. 


6. She called the child incorrigible 
(in-kori-ji-bl). (a) beyond correc- 
tion (b) stupid (c) cheerful (d) bril- 
liant. 


7. Few persons were duped (dipt’) 
by his statements. (a) impressed (b) 
deceived (c) angered (d) surprised. 


8. Chaotic (ki-6t’ik) conditions ex- 
isted there. (a) extraordinary (b) 
promising (c) disorderly (d) challeng- 
ing. 


World Food Supply 


Can the world production of food 
keep up with the rapidly growing popu- 
lation? This question has been arous- 
ing a good deal of speculation in re- 
cent years, most of it of a pessimistic 
nature. However, observers at a 
global conference which ended last 
week at UN headquarters at Lake Suc- 
cess emerged with a more hopeful 
point of view than that held by some. 

About 500 scientists from 44 coun- 
tries attended the United Nations Con- 
ference on the Conservation and Uti- 
lization of Resources. The idea was 
put forth that science may be able 
to prevent depletion of the world’s 
most important resources and help to 
usher in a new “age of plenty.” 

A particularly promising source of 
food for the future, it was held, may 
be the sea. Covering about 70 per cent 
of the globe, the oceans have all the 
minerals necessary for life. Experi- 
ments are already underway on how 
to produce food from the sea through 
synthetic processes. 

Underlying the problem of conser- 
vation is the rapid growth in popula- 
tion that is taking place throughout 
the world. The following table, from 
the New York Times, shows how 
“crowded” the earth has become in 
the past three centuries: 


Year 
1630 


Estimated Population 
400,000,000 
800,000,000 

1,600,000,000 

2,300,000,000 

According to the Times, there are 
now less than two acres of cultivable 
land per person, while two and one-half 
acres per person are said to be re- 
quired to produce minimum food 
needed for health. 
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BURTON HOLMES FROM EWING GALLOWAY 


HELSINKI, Finland’s capital, is a modern city. Its post office is shown above. 


Finns Worried by Strikes 


Work Stoppages Seen as Part of Russian Effort to Put Small 
Northern Nation Under Communist Government 


/ SERIES of Communist-led strikes 

is giving Finland cause for 
worry. Many Finns are certain that 
Russia, their neighbor to the east, is 
behind these strikes. They are seen 
as. part of a new Russian campaign 
to use labor against the Finnish de- 
mocracy, in the hope of establishing 
a Communist state. 

Everywhere there is uneasiness. 
Troops stand ready to maintain order. 
The government, in public declara- 
tions, makes clear its determination 
to oppose the Communists. 

About a third of Finland’s voters 
are Communists or “fellow travelers.” 
It is these Finns who, by strikes and 
agitation for Russian communism, 
form a danger to the majority, who 
strongly favor their democracy and 
cooperation with the western world. 

Because of the fear of Russia’s re- 
action, Finland has not joined the 
North Atlantic Pact. But she is trad- 
ing with the western nations and 
cooperating with them in economic 
matters. She recently received a 1214- 
million-dollar loan from the World 
Bank, a UN organization, to modern- 
ize her industries. This is the first 
loan made by the bank to a nation on 
Russia’s western border. 

Finland’s troubles result largely 
from the fact that she is located so 
near to the Soviet Union. The two 
nations have a common boundary sev- 
eral hundred miles long. It would be 
an easy matter for the Russians to 
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“take over” Finland if they should de- 
cide to do so. 

Between 1939 and 1944 Finland 
fought two unsuccessful wars with 
Russia over a Soviet demand for some 
pieces of Finnish territory. These 
wars were a heavy burden on the 
Finnish people, and in the end Russia 
took the land she wanted, including 
a sizable chunk of Finland’s best farm 
area and some of her industries. In 
addition, Russia demanded heavy pen- 
alties, or reparations, to be paid for 
in Finnish products by 1952. 

Since the war, the Finnish people 
have had to work extremely hard to 
fulfill Russia’s demands and, at the 
same time, to rebuild their nation. New 
industries have been built and old ones 
expanded in order to produce the goods 
Russia wants. 

Finland intends to use a large part 
of the loan she has received from the 
World Bank to expand and modernize 
her woodworking industries. These 
industries are based upon Finland’s 
greatest natural resource—her exten- 
sive forests. Wood pulp, paper, lum- 
ber, plywood, and other forest prod- 
ucts make up a large percentage of 
that nation’s exports. The country 
also produces substantial quantities of 
textile, leather goods, chemicals, foods, 
and minerals. 

Very little of Finland is suitable 
for farming, for the glaciers which 
moved down on northern Europe dur- 
ing the Ice Age left the land flat and 
rocky and covered with swamps and 
lakes. The cold climate most of the 
year is also a hindrance to agriculture. 
Nevertheless, large numbers of fami- 
lies earn their livings producing vege- 
tables, grains, and dairy products 
needed by Finland’s population of 
4 million. 

Although nature has not been kind 
to them, the Finns have made their 
land into a model country. Cities are 
clean and modern, farms neat and well 
cared for, and the people are among 
Europe’s healthiest and best educated. 

Finland has been an independent 
nation only a short time. It was ruled 
by Sweden for over 600 years, and 
then came under the sway of Czarist 
Russia from 1809 to 1917, when it 
finally gained its independence. Even 
today, its freedom is constantly 
threatened. 

















| Science News 








A new type of airplane, designed 
for slowness rather than for speed, 
is able to land on a space no larger 
than a tennis court. This ‘“Helio- 
plane” has take-off and landing char- 
acteristics similar to the helicopter, 
although in appearance it resembles 
other two-passenger private planes. 

The craft flies at a minimum speed 
of 27 miles an hour without stalling, 
yet can attain high speeds. It is 
equipped with radio and cross-wind 
landing gear. 

The inventors say that the plane 
will be particularly useful in a built-up 
area since it can land on a tiny airfield 
and makes little more noise than an 
automobile. 

* * * 


Scientists are looking forward to 
new knowledge about the ocean depths 
by using the “benthoscope”—a huge 
7,000 pound diving ball. Recently, 
Otis Barton, a deep-sea diver, set a 
new record by descending 4,500 feet 
below the surface of the Pacific in the 
hollow steel ball. 

Held securely by a steel cable at- 
tached to a barge, the benthoscope can 
be lowered slowly into the water. Two 
fused quartz windows allow the diver 
to look out of the sphere and take 
photographs. Oxygen is furnished by 
a tank inside the ball while the carbon 
dioxide is absorbed by equipment con- 
taining special chemicals. 


* a6 


The discovery that the seeds of a 
rare African plant contain a sub- 
stance which can be used in the treat- 
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acue 
THE “HANDBAG” contains a radio re- 
ceiver which allows the policeman to be 
called from headquarters while on his 
beat. The bag contains no broadcasting 
equipment, so the policeman returns the 
eall by going to a near-by telephone. 


ment of arthritis offers new hope to 
victims of this crippling disease. The 
plant from which the seeds are taken 
is a vine sometimes climbing as high 
as 80 feet on trees. 

First discovered in equatorial Af- 
rica, the plant has since been found 
in other tropical regions. 


* * * 


A new snow-white suit will en- 
able people to walk into a roaring gaso- 
line fire and stay there for more than 
two minutes. The suit has 18 layers, 
making a thickness of about half an 
inch. The layers are made of a variety 
of materials including fiberglass, silver 
foil, glass cloth, and aluminum foil. 

Especially useful at the scene of a 
burning plane, the suit will stand 
temperatures as high as 2,000 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 
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: Careers for Tomorrow - = Radio and Electronics 


HE fields of radio and electronics 

offer vocational opportunities for 
young men who have mechanical abil- 
ity and are interested in electricity. 
The two fields are similar in that they 
both depend upon the use of the vac- 
uum tube. 

This tube—as persons with scientific 
interests know—is the basic element 
in our radio, television, and radar 
equipment. It is also used in many 
ways in a number of other industries. 
The device that automatically makes 
elevators stop level with a floor and 
the electric eye that sometimes opens 
doors are both built around the vac- 
uum tube. The tube is frequently used 
in connection with safety devices in 
manufacturing plants. ; 

People who work with radio and 
electronics may do unskilled jobs, such 
as those involved in assembling equip- 
ment. More skilled workers test equip- 
ment after it has been assembled or do 
repair work—either in their own shops 
or as part of their duties when they 
are employed by someone else. 

People in a third group deal with 
the technical details of radio or tele- 
vision broadcasting, or they may be- 
come radar technicians. These men 
supervise the installation of radar 
equipment. They also service, repair, 
and operate the delicate instruments 
that are making radar so valuable in 
military and civilian life today. 

At the top of the ladder in the fields 
of radio and electronics are the engi- 
neers. They make over-all plans for 
manufacturing plants or supervise the 
specific jobs, such as the building 
of a radio station, that are undertaken 
by their firms. Engineers also develop 
new types of equipment, and they often 


experiment to find new uses for the 
equipment that has already been put 
to use. 

The amount of education a person 
must have to go into these fields de- 
pends upon the kind of job he even- 
tually expects to hold. Those who will 
do unskilled tasks need little formal 
training. They learn their duties after 
they go to work. ‘ 

Repairmen who service radio and 
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THE RADIO and electronics industries 
are based on the vacuum tube 


television equipment must usually have 
some technical training. Sometimes 
a young man can get this training in 
high school. Otherwise, he must go to 
a special technical school. The courses 
in such schools are often given both in 
day and evening sessions. They cover 
from 12 to 15 months. 

Radar technicians must usually have 
had more experience and training than 
is required of persons working in radio 
or television. Many men in radar are 
college engineering graduates. Others, 


with a good background 6f experience 
or education, are able to learn the tech- 
nicalities of the field through training 
programs offered by a number of in- 
dustrial firms. 

Young men who want to reach the 
top of the radio and electronic field 
must, except in rare instances, have 
college degrees in electrical engineer- 
ing. They must also have imagination 
in handling large projects, and they 
must be able to manage big groups of 
men. 

Salaries in these fields depend upon 
the kind of job one has. Routine jobs 
in manufacturing plants, and jobs as 
radio repairmen pay about $40 to $60 
a week—$2,000 to $3,000 a year. Radio 
broadcasting operators earn from $60 
to $100 a week—$3,100 to $5,500 a 
year. Radar technicians earn from 
$4,000 to $6,000 a year. The salaries 
of top-flight engineers are often well 
above $10,000 a year—but relatively 
few persons can qualify for jobs that 
pay such amounts. 

In high school, young men who are 
interested in these fields should study 
mathematics and physics. The courses 
they take later will be in electricity 
and related scientific subjects of an 
advanced nature. 

A list of technical schools giving 
work in radio and electronics in each 
state can be obtained from the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in the state capital. A list of accred- 
ited colleges giving degrees in radio 
engineering and a discussion of radio 
engineering as a career can be ob- 
tained from the Institute of Radio 
Engineers, 1 East 79th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 





Historical Backgrounds - - Colonial Developments 


ROBLEMS connected with colonies 

have played a big part in human 
history, and especially in the history 
of the United States. The early Amer- 
ican settlers were colonists before they 
gained independence, and the colonial 
period was a little longer than the 
national period which has followed it. 

Jamestown, the first permanent set- 
tlement along the Atlantic seaboard, 
was founded in 1607. After that other 
colonies were formed, and our co- 
lonial history continued until 1783, 
when England recognized the inde- 
pendence of the colonies. The colonial 
period, 1607 to 1783, lasted 176 years, 
while the period from 1783 to the 
present covers 166 years. 

Since more than half our history 
is colonial history, it is natural that 
we should meet many colonial prob- 
lems in our study of history. How 
should colonies be governed? How 
much freedom should they have? How 
should they be taxed? How should 
their industries be controlled? Ques- 
tions such as these were matters of 
great concern in the colonies and in 
the home country. 

The world-wide colonial problems of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies were not solved when the Amer- 
ican colonies became an independent 
nation, and some of them have not 
been solved since. In many parts of 
the world colonial issues of great im- 
portance are commanding attention to- 
day. 


A colonial conference is now in 
session at The Hague, Netherlands. 
Delegates from the home country and 
the Netherlands Indies are trying to 
reach an agreement on the terms by 
which the Indies, so long a possession 
of the Netherlands, may be granted 
independence. If, or when, independ- 
ence is won, the new nation will be 
known as the United States of Indo- 
nesia. 

This is one illustration of a trend 
in the treatment of colonists. The 
Netherlands is not the only country 
which is loosening its grip on colonial 
possessions. Years ago Great Britain 
granted virtual independence to cer- 
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A SETTLEMENT in one of America’s 


early colonies 


tain of her overseas colonies which 
were definitely capable of self-govern- 
ment. These were joined, together 
with the home country, into the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations. More 
recently the great empire of India has 
been given independence from British 
rule. 

America has been outstandingly 
generous in the treatment of subject 
people. As a result of the Spanish- 
American War, fought half a century 
ago, the United States came into pos- 
session of the Philippine Islands, Cuba 
and Puerto Rico. Cuba was soon 
given her independence. Puerto Rico 
was made a territory and now elects 
its governor. A little more than a year 
ago the Philippines became independ- 
ent. 

Where colonies are still held, the 
old question of whether they exist for 
the benefit of colony or mother country 
remains a problem. It may be said, 
however, that the interests of the col- 
onists are given more consideration 
than they ordinarily received two or 
three centuries ago. 

Our own country, which itself went 
through a long colonial period, has 
taken a leading part in freeing sub- 
ject peoples from the colonial yoke. 


Pronunciations 
Iraq—i-rak’ 
Trygve Lie—trig’vuh 1é’ 
Lausanne—low-zan’ 
Draja Mihailovitch—drah’zhah mi-hi’- 
law-vich 








Study Guide 


U. S. Housing 


1. What did Congress do earlier this 
sum)ner to stimulate activity in the hous- 
ing ‘ield? 

2. How did the depression and. the war 
intensify the housing problem? 

3. To what group of the population is 
the major part of the Housing Act of 
1949 directed? 

4. Describe how a city may get federal 
aid in clearing its slums. 

_ 5. What will be the principal contribu- 
tion of the federal government in the 
low-rent housing program? 

6. How will farmers benefit under the 
recerit Housing Act? 

_ 7. What prospects are there for hous- 
ing aid to middle-income families? 














Discussion 


1. Do you think the U. S. government 
should finance the building of homes? 
Why or why not? 

2. What solution do you suggest for 
the housing problem faced by middle- 
income groups? Explain your answer. 


Yugoslavia 


1. Why do U. S. officials say that doing 
business with Yugoslavia is a “calculated 
risk’? 

2. How did Tito’s position, when he 
first took control of Yugoslavia, differ 
from that of Communist leaders in most 
other small countries of eastern Europe? 

3. Over what questions did the dispute 
between Tito and the Kremlin arise? 

4. Describe methods by which Tito has 
sougit to keep Yugoslavia firmly under 
his control. 

5. What effect has the Yugoslav quar- 
rel with Moscow had upon the Greek civil 
war’ 

6. How is Tito seeking to make up for 
loss of trade with the Soviet-dominated 
countries? 

y F If Yugoslavia continues to defy the 
Kreralin, what may be the effect in other 
sma!! Communist nations? 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not believe that 
our nation should help Tito by selling 
him machinery and lending him money? 
Explain your position. 

2. In your opinion, is “Titoism” likely 
to become a strong, permanent move- 
ment? Give reasons for your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Why does Great Britain now face 
a sevious financial crisis? 

2. What were the issues involved in 
the recent Congressional inquiry on the 
Air Force’s B-36 bomber? 

3. Why does the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission want to prohibit the 
broadcasting of giveaway programs? 

4. Give two of the reasons why the 
Communist insurgents in Greece have 
recently been losing important battles. 

5. What step did the UN recently take 
to hasten a solution of the differences 
between the Jews and Arabs? 

6. What important reorganization plan 
did Congress recently veto? 
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Answers to Vocabulary 


1. (ec) temporary; 2. (c) predicament; 
3. (d) cure-all; 4. (a) unwilling; 5. (c) 
critical; 6. (a) beyond correction; 7. (b) 
deceived; 8. (c) disorderly. 





